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The time has long gone by when a portly London alderman at a 
Lady Sheriff's luncheon announced with indignation that at Carlton 
House he had seen " the rooms rilled with picters," and my Lady 

Mayoress exclaimed: "How vulgar; 
it spoils the paper." 

The groveling commercialists, 
the purse-proud sons of wealth, and 
the more humble admirers of the 
beautiful in color and line now 
equally enjoy the sublime pathos 
the chaste grace, the dignified 
sentiment, the poetic expression of 
art in all its phases, and love to be 
surrounded by it. And many have 
been the opportunities of late offered 
to the New York public to view ex- 
hibitions of excellent artistic proper- 
ties — an admirable substitute for 
their possession. 

Of note has been the large num- 
ber of one-man shows. We have 
had George McCord, whose versa- 
tile mind seems to have a fuller 
grasp and wider power of expres- 
sion. A score of his canvases seen 
together portrayed Dutch scenes, 
Maine coasts, English river views, 
French paysagerie, and all fully car- 
rying the atmosphere of the local- 
ity, with mellow tones, delicate 
luminosity, or Turneresque glow. 
Another painter whose forward 
his work recently exhibited, is the 
It is easy to obtain a resemblance 
of broken running-water by tricks and dexterities — to delineate suc- 
cessfully its weight and mass, as well as the thick, creamy, curdling, 
overlapping foam, places one not far below the mark of a Backhuyzen 
or a Courbet. This is the place Rehn now occupies. 

There have been shown also a collection of works by Wyant and 
Inness, reminiscent indeed, of wide range of importance, yet leaving a 
grateful taste. If anywhere, the similarity of artistic development of 
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"A QUESTION" 
By G. R. Barse, Jr. 

stride has called attention to 
marine artist, F. K. M. Rehn. 
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Inness and Corot came here to the fore. Both passed through three 
periods, the last being so superb in its productions that we would 
willingly forget the earlier stages. Wyant seems to have been less 
marked in his changing. His was more a natural growth, that ampli- 
fied itself without departing from its first bud-opening. In their own 




PORTRAIT OF MRS. M. E. PORTER 
By R. W. Vonnoh 



method of looking at nature both revealed its visual aspect in differ- 
ing ways with equal skill. 

It was fortunate that at the same time an exhibition was running 
of the wood interiors of R. M. Shurtleff, a man whose works some 
day will be ranked of the highest. How fervently it might be wished 
that the multitude were sufficiently enlightened to recognize greatness 
in the flesh instead of in the shroud. How many men have spent 
their days in squalor whose names are entered now upon the roll of 
fame. It is not as bad as that with Shurtleff; and yet it must be said 
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A WOOD NYMPH 
By Edward Potthast 

most attractive and highly artistic 
Turn now to portraiture. We 
R. Wiles, of 
Zorn, and a 
few others. 
Mr. Wiles 
is an uneven 
workman.' 
Some of his 
figures look 
stilted, are 
hard in col- 
or, and lack 
the delicate 
suppleness 
of flesh- 
tints. Por- 
traiture re- 
s e m b 1 e s early snow 

By H. Bolton Jones 



that where some years hence 
the crowd will bid, and bid 
high, for his magnificent 
wood temples, virginal forest 
stretches, pure, breathing the 
ozone of vigorous life, there 
are now only the real art- 
lovers and connoisseurs who 
quietly collect his canvases, 
even as Wyant's and Mar- 
tin's were put by years ago. 

Our figure painters, not 
too many in number, have 
been added to by the acces- 
sion of a young English- 
woman who has just settled 
among us. Miss Ethel 
Wright has acquired an envi- 
able reputation in London 
art circles, where her work 
has repeatedly attracted at- 
tention in the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibitions. She has 
a singularly virile touch and 
a delightful color sense, 
which, combined with dra- 
matic presentation, result in 

compositions. 

have had shown the work of Irving 
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sculpture in calling for the 
most intense and concen- 
trated force of the imagi- 
native faculty. Any 
clever sketcher may catch 
a likeness to be recogniz- 
able. The height of por- 
traiture is, however, in 
some mysterious way to 
give the substance of the 
person's character, "the 
form and pressure of his 
mind/' so far as these 
inner features are stamped 
on the outward. Wiles 
does sometimes succeed 
in doing this, and the 
quality of the full-length, 
in an unfinished state, of 
a young lady leads one to 
suspect that he might 
succeed oftener if he did 
not elaborate so much, 
which causes his more 
carefully finished work to 
become finical. One 




MAID OF THE HILLS 
By J. G. Brown 
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A PEASANT VILLAGE 
By Will Robinson 



might say, 
the soul is 
brushed 
ou t . To 
my mind 
his portrait 
of W. Rit- 
s ch e 1 , a 
young man 
in a tennis- 
suit, at the 
Academy 
was one of 
the best 
of human 
c o u nter- 
feits. 

Z o r n 
stands 
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alone among our foreign visitors bidding for commissions. His is an 
uncompromising art, without flattery, true, yet delicately ignoring 
disturbing imperfections. A full-length of a reclining woman, at 
whose side a Scotch cbllie is sitting, is a marvelous piece of work of 




IN THE PARK 
By Samuel Isham 

great power. Still better is he in his men's portraits, where grace and 
strength are limned with skill and dignity. 

Harry Franklin Waltman, recently returned from Paris, but origi- 
nally hailing from beyond the Alleghenies, is another portrait painter 
whose brush depicts 'with certain touch the character of his sitters. 
His work reveals technical proficiency acquired by a thorough study 
of the old masters, while yet his presentation gives his portrait a 
modern envelope. Mrs. Margarete Austin, who before coming to the 
metropolis has painted many prominent people in Chicago, Milwau- 
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kee, and Washington, has ex- 
hibited some miniatures. She 
is a splendid colorist, and has 
the remarkable gift of infusing 
in the dainty "painting in 
little" a breadth and large- 
ness of conception rarely 
found in this delicate work. 
Her backgrounds offer a fit- 
ting setting to the lifelike 
presentments. 

The stirring of art interests 
as here recorded was preceded 
by a National Academy exhi- 
bition which was better than 
for many years. The new 
blood is working. There is 
pursued a more liberal policy 
toward outsiders, and some- 
how the Academicians do not 
presume too much, as in the 
past. True, all is not yet as 
it might be. The jury of 
admission with commendable 
fairness admitted the work of 




"TO THE MANNER BORN' 
By J. H.Witt 




THE MILL AT BRINTON'S BRIDGE 
By Walter Clark 



the younger 
men, but it 
must be 
said that 
the hanging 
committee 
to a measure 
negatived 
this fairness 
by relegat- 
ing to the 
small cham- 
bers some 
important 
canvases, 
which for 
size, if for 
nothing 
else, re- 
quired as 
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A VENETIAN HOME 
By George H. Smillie 



well as de- 
served a 
place in the 
larger gal- 
leries, to 
change 
places with 
many of the 
smaller and 
unimportant 
composi- 
tions of 
older men. 
There was, 
, for instance, 
"Splitting 
Fish," by 
J. W. Haw- 
thorne, a 
subject with bold grasp, vigorously handled. A group of men are 
engaged in the occupation indicated in the title ; the characteristic 
attitude and fullness of life, as well as the natura morte, were power- 
ful. Maybe the technique here and there might have been questioned 
in the fuller light. Nevertheless the work would have risen in the 
estimation of the visitor. 

The same may be said of the large canvas "The Dying Sioux, " 
by Van D. 
Perrine, 
which in its 
monotone 
'forced itself 
away from 
its small 
surround- 
ings. And 
again in 
the same 
little room 
there was 
hung, skied, 
"Sevilla- 
na," by F. 
Luis Mora. 
We do not 
have suffi- 

~:~„4. C AUTUMN SUNSET, PELHAM BAY 

Cient figure B y Lockwood De Forest 
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NEAR EGREMONT 
By O. P. Black 



men to 
slight these 
coming 
ones. In 
this Span- 
ish fandan- 
go there 
was com- 
prised grace 
of line, 
homogene- 
ous compo- 
sition, and 
striking yet 
well-modu- 
lated color. 
Still, many 
must have 
overlooked 
this, one of 
the best things of the whole show. 

What is the cause of this? Is it a manifestation of that professional 
jealousy toward younger men of which the older ones are often 
accused? There comes to mind an incident along the same line 
which I learned a few weeks ago. Two wealthy men from out of 

town, who 
had just 
finished 
building 
new homes, 
came to 
purchase a 
number of 
paintings, 
and having 
been ad- 
vised, had 
decided to 
procure 
works by 
American 
artists. An 
amateur 
friend sug- 
gested that 
they should 




REPOSE 

By Matilda Browne 
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meet a well-known artist, and the quartet sat down to dinner to 
discuss what painters should be represented in the collections. 
But alas! every name mentioned was so thoroughly roasted by the 
professional that the buyers, in disgust, changed their minds, and next 
day bought only foreign works. This is a sad story, mes amis peintres; 




UNMASKED 

By Herbert A. Levy 



the thought will not down as expressed by old Gray in "The Poet and 

the Rose": 

"I hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another's fame." 

The Academy was a good show, for all that. The prize-pictures 
were singled out with tolerable judgment, which, however, was not 
indorsed by all connoisseurs. The Academy was especially rich in 
portraiture, and marked vast progress in the landscape art. 

But alackaday! Why is it that some heralds, with daring blasts 
on tin trumpets, will issue forth to the unheard-of persecution of the 
Academy, which means well, and is now doing better? The yearly 
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exhibition is the occasion of these malignant writers with bad taste to 
mark down the Academy for public sport, and many open-mouthed 
blockheads will join in the chase. The specious attacks of these 
pamphleteers declare them to be more anxious to be singularly falla- 
cious than customarily instructive. 

The ^portraits at this annual show were, with some exceptions, of 
notable value. There were 
Frederick P. Vinton's " Mr. 
John Harsen Rhoades," of 
faultless brushing and fine 
character; and the excel- 
lent canvas, "Portrait of 
Mrs. M. E. Porter,' ' by 
R. W. Vonnoh. Here is a 
man who will rival Sar- 
gent. 

Our woman painters 
come to the front. Cecilia 
Beaux has attained an en- 
viable reputation; she was 
not represented, but 
another woman portraitist 
made here a distinct im- 
pression. She is Miss 
Clara T. McChesney, who 
in the portrait of Artist 
Newman has limned a su- 
perb canvas. It is a 
breathing image of a 
kindly old man with the 
light of pleasantry in his 
eye, of which the title, 
"A Good Story," tells 
the secret. The technical 
qualities of this portrait are 

faultless; the black hat, set jauntily on the white locks, comes dis- 
tinctly out of the dark background, the pose is natural, the whole 
painted with a free brush con amove. And the joke that goes around 
this portrait is, that a moral censor, whose modesty is a candle to his 
merit, refused to have it reproduced in a series of famous portraits 
because poor Newman has a beer-mug in his hand. 

The Misses Hart contributed a portrait study of two figures, which 
received a prize, but which was somewhat too decorative in conception 
and not quite decorative enough by its lack of completeness. Miss 
Mary Theresa Hart's portrait of James M. Hart was much better. 
Miss Elizabeth F. K. van Elten, now studying in Paris, sent also an 




PORTRAIT OF JAMES M. HART 
By Mary Theresa Hart 
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excellent portrait of her father, the Academician, Kruseman van Elten. 
Joseph H. Boston's decorative conception, which he called "Olive 
Tone/' was a portrait in its human qualities, while Carroll Beckwith 
contributed two female faces, of which "In Royal Robes," the por- 
trait of a young girl, was exquisite in handling and color scheme. 

Comparatively few 

figure-subjects were 

shown, but here there is, 

at the least, most pro- 

i gress discernible. It is 

the Nemesis of art that 
we must have the old- 
time senilities of the 
men who really bring all 
the odium on the Acad- 
emy. Younger men 
came, however, to the 
fore. Besides the three 
already mentioned, there 
was E. Potthast, who 
showed a ^Wood- 
nymph," which lacked 
the aerial filminess of 
this mythical phenome- 
non, and was altogether 
too solid. Nevertheless 
it was a most charming 
figure, of rare decorative 
quality. For forceful 
painting commend me to 
Ben Eggleston's "Sum- 
mer and Autumn," two 
full-length draped female 
figures, life size, that in brush-work showed the swing and strength 
of a master hand, while the values of the white gowns were skillfully 
and truthfully given. Even this painting was, I will not say sent out 
into the cold, but like vox clamantis i?i deserto, the hanging committee 
banished it to a little room. It deserved a better fate. 

All these are of the younger men. They have what must be 
called individual style. Commonplace and superficiality may with- 
draw attention from good work for a time; the crowd of incapables 
will surely be relegated to the rear, hanging committees to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Thomas B. Clarke prize was worthily 
awarded to William Fair Kline for "The Flight into Egypt," pre- 
sented in the conventional manner, it is true, but with such poetic 
charm, such dignity of characterization, such expressive feeling and 




THE DEFIANCE 
By De Cost Smith 
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impeccable brushing that it formed a striking feature. One small 
canvas should not be overlooked. It was by Elizabeth F. Bonsall, 
"Two's Company, Three's None," showing a girl and kittens, which 
was dainty and lovable, with sure management of the whites. 

And then the landscapes. American landscape art is gradually 
evolving into an art ex- 
pression, distinctly its 
own. Even the foreign 
influences which wrought 
upon our painters in the 
past have served to give 
art manifestation its right 
expression, from which 
individual conception has 
cropped forth with ever- 
increasing distinctness. 
Thus we saw at Paris last 
year the accomplishment 
of our fond hopes, and 
the American landscape 
painter was accorded the 
honor of being the purest 
portrayer of nature's 
glories. And this year's 
Academy gave ample 
credit to his prowess. 

E. Irving Couse 
places figures in his com- 
positions which are part 
and parcel of their set- 
tings, yet he is by emi- 
nence a landscape painter. 
W. Elmer Schofield, in 
his "Winter Evening," 

associates the onlooker with the plain truth of the earth and the full- 
ness thereof in its garment of sleep. There is naivety and grace in 
the bits of scenery which Charles Warren Eaton portrays; while 
George H. Smillie arranges his snatches of hill and dale with artistic 
intent. 

"The more the artist charms, the more the thinker knows," says 
Schiller somewhere. To stand before a canvas painted by Fred W. 
Kost, as we saw here in his "Frosty Morning," there is conveyed 
the feeling of outdoors and the knowledge of the sublimity of nature 
which ever proclaims that "God made the country and man the town." 
Such like impression carries one from the work of Leonard Ochtman; 
of John Noble Barlow; of A. T. van Laer, whose progress is certain; 




THE PORT, ST. MALO 
By Carlton T. Chapman 
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PORTRAIT 
By A. B. Sewell 

dow in Paris. 

Indeed 
there was 
no picture 
of the kind 
like Turn- 
er's "Slave 
ship," for 
the Royal 
Academy 
hanging 
committee, 
when it was 
first exhib- 
i t e d, be- 
gan by put- 
ting it up- 
side down. 
There was 
a higher 



of the doughty Edward 
Gay, who is renewing his 
youth; of Walter Clark, 
whose "Mill at Brinton's 
Bridge' ' is so full of sun- 
light; and of John G. 
Saxton, another young 
man of great promise. 
Robert D. Ganley, still 
another newcomer, un- 
veils the mountain mys- 
tery of the Alps in his 
"Courmyer, North 
Italy," with breadth and 
scope. 

Yet the city is por- 
trayed with deft touches 
and in noble and ex- 
pressive language by C. 
Myles Collier, in "Along 
the Canal"; by Edward 
W. Redfield, in his "Twi- 
light, Paris," and with a 
rich, golden tone by 
George Inness, Jr., in a 
view from his studio win- 
All these canvases are pictures of the highest merit. 





A VILLAGE STREET, IN THE OLD STAGE DAYS 
By E. L. Henry 
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level over previous years, so that it was apparent that the seventy- 
sixth annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design afforded 
much that might please and not a little that might delight the intel- 
ligent spectator. To what extent this higher level is to be attributed 
to the younger men whose works were exhibited might possibly be a 
debatable question, but certainly the more liberal policy of the 
Academicians as regards rising artists of merit is to be commended. 

David C. Preyer. 
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RECENT WORK BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 

The work of Daniel Chester French stands conspicuous among 
American sculpture for its manifold excellence, and fortunate the 
community that can boast the possession of one or more of his master- 
pieces. His statues 
are happy in concep- 
tion and equally hap- 
py in execution. His 
art is of the chaste, 
dignified, earnest sort 
that one likes to see 
in public places — a 
potent educational 
influence, a refiner of 
the masses, a mute 
inspirer to purer 
thought and better 
life. 

The new capitol 
at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, will have six of 
his most noteworthy 
productions of recent 
years, and the com- 
mittee having the 
placing of the com- 
mission showed wis- 
dom in the selection 
of an artist. 

No Ame r i c a n 
sculptor has done 
more or better work 
than Mr. French, daniel Chester french 




